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by Hal Haney 



THE COVER 

Our engraved 
cover first ap- 
peared as the 
frontspiece to the 
1738 London edi- 
tion of "The De- 
lightful Grove" or 
the "British Musi- 
cal Miscellany." 
The "Delightful Grove" was a collec- 
tion of popular songs for voice with 
obbligato and continuo. Composers 
represented in this miscellany include 
Carey, Leveridge, Handel and other 
"esteemed masters." The copy was 
prepared from the original now owned 
by I.H.S. member John H. Burkhalter 
III of Center Harbor, N.H. The en- 
graving is attributed to the famous 
eighteenth century artist George Bick- 
ham. There is another engraving which 
has a remarkable resemblance to this 
one in the Rare Book Division of the 
New York Public Library. The New 
York engraving is known to be the 
work of George Bickham. While there 
are several technical errors in the en- 
graving, the curved bow is not one of 
them. Curved bows were once used so 
all four strings could be played at the 
same time producing a beautiful en- 
semble effect. 

I received a telephone call the 
other evening from I.H.S. member 
Hilda Jonas and while it is always a 
joy to hear her sunny voice, it was 
especially so this time because she 
had details of her summer harpsichord 
festival. Hilda has been the talented 
force behind harpsichord festivals for 
a number of years at Put-in-Bay, as 
well as California and Cincinatti, Ohio. 
She has been heard in concerts with 
major orchestras both in this country 
and abroad. Just recently she con- 
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eluded an all-Bach recital at the New 
York Cultural Center. 

Her summer festival will be held 
at her studio, 3942 Ledgewood Drive 
on August 29, 30, 31. The subjects 
m (1) J. S. Bach "Well-Tempered 
Clavier" and (2) Contemporary Music. 
There will be seven sessions in all. 
Two of them will be devoted exclusive- 
ly to contemporary music which will 
include Variations and Absences by 
Hans Werner Henze, Partita by D. 
Pinkham, Suite by Gordon Jacobs, 
Variations and Sonata by V. Rieti 
and others. Five sessions will be de- 
voted to the W.T.C. They plan to 
cover 5 preludes and Fugues at each 
session so a total of 25 to 30 will be 
discussed. Some better known ones 
will be given less time, and some less 
known ones will be the center of 
attention. These will be taken from 
both Volume I and Volume II. You 
should call or write to Miss Jonas for 
registration information. 

A number of members have ex- 
pressed a desire to attend music fes- 
tivals or summer "master classes," 
yet indicate a fear that these gatherings 
are only for polished professionals. 
This is not at all so. In some cases 
it is possible to audit a seminar with- 
out even knowing how to play. Many 
of them do not require a degree in 
music performance, but simply require 
a well-developed interest in the subject 
being studied. If one is taking a course 
for college credit, that of course, is 
another matter. 

Miss Jonas' festival can serve as 
a good example. Here the emphasis 
is placed on interpretation and per- 
formance. The basic requirement is 
jhat you have the mechanics of play- 
ing out of the way. By that, I mean 
that you should be able to play the 
Pieces being studied at least reasonably 
w ell. The finishing touches will come 
from the festival. It is generally not 
re quired that you perform before an 
outside audience, although when this 
°Ption does exist for you, it is to 
your advantage to accept it with en- 
thusiasm. Sharing your talents with 
ot hers is a wonderful experience and 
11 helps you grow as an artist. 

Some time ago I learned of an 
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interesting restoration job done by 
I.H.S. member Aldei Gregoire. I dis- 
covered that Aldei had written a de- 
tailed article about the project which 
was now owned by Music Journal. 
After a search for the Journal (they 
had moved from the address I had, 
seventeen years ago) I was able to 
contact Editor Robert Cumming and 
received permission to print the article 
in full. It is an interesting story and 
begins on page 14. 

I received some sad news from 
the City of Denver the other day in 
the form of a newspaper article which 
indicated that our Harpsichord office 
is located smack-dab in the middle of 
an area which is to be torn down to 
make room for Olympic press housing. 
The large, mature trees, historically 
important buildings and delightful 
courtyard (where I am now writing 
this) may be replaced with steel and 
glass, much like the downtown section 
of many similar American cities. One 
daily paper visited us here and wrote 
a 2-page story on our building, the 
Harpsichord Society and uniqueness 
of this island in the heart of the city, 
but planners do not seem to think in 
terms of people but in terms of proj- 
ects, especially where federal funds are 
envolved. I have a feeling the bull- 
dozers are not far away. Losing our 
little paradise will not affect the maga- 
zine, but it will affect our budget. In 
five and a half years, the Society 
(which occupies 1,054 square feet) 
has never had to pay rent, only 
utilities and telephone, and I doubt 
that we can find another landlord as 
sympathetic to our cause. 

Madame H. de Chambure, Presi- 
dent of Musee Instrumental du Con- 
servatoire National Superier de Musi- 
que, France, wrote to us the other day 
with news of a new organization which 
might be of interest to members. At 
its Paris meeting last August 1971, the 
Comite International des Musees et 
Collections d'Instruments de Musique 
recognized the growing interest m 
ancient musical instruments and de- 
cided to form the International Asso- 
ciation of Musical Instrument Collec- 
ts which would be an ICOM Asso- 
ciation. All museums and other public 



institutions with musical instrument 
collections are entitled to become in- 
stitutional members, with one vote 
each, and all staff of these institutions, 
(whether curators, restorers, research 
or lecturing assistants) are entitled to 
become voting members as well. Musi- 
cologists, instrument makers and re- 
storers, and private collectors may 
also join, but will have no vote. A 
newsletter will be issued which will 
contain news of collections, exhibitions 
and other activities in the field. Mem- 
bership is $3 (U.S.) or 1 pound 20 
(British). Send requests for member- 
ship and money to Mrs. Jean Jenkens. 
IAMIC, Horniman Museum, London 

SE 23, England. 

Hal Haney 
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AN AMERICAN IN PARIS 

by Wallace Zuckermann 

Like Gertrude 
Stein, Heming- 
way, Dos Passos 
and so many 
other Americans 
before him, Wil- 
liam Dowd is fas- 
cinated by the city 
of Paris. The ven- 
/ erable co-founder 

of the "Boston School" in harpsi- 
chord making first came to Pans 
to measure instruments at the Con- 
servatoire Nattionale, the famous 
collection presided over by voluble 
Mme de Chambure, mostly re- 
ferred to as "The Countess - Dowd 
looked around Paris and liked wtatf 
he saw. In this age of urban disasters. 
Paris is a city that still works as a 
city There is beauty and grandeur in 
its wide boulevards and little w.ndmg 
streets, its cathedrals, parks and mu- 
seums. In spite of underground garages 
in front of many monuments in spite 
of the expressway along the Seme, in 
s pi,e of the ring of shabby modern 
apartment blocks which surround the 
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city, and in spite of the phenomenally 
high prices, Paris is still Paris ... the 
queen of all cities. 

Looking at all this, Dowd had 
the happy notion of locating a branch 
of his Boston shop here. His timing 
was perfect; France as the moment, 
has no harpsichord makers to speak 
of. With Pleyel out of action, there 
is only the activity around the Con- 
servatoire, with Hubert Bedart and 
Anthony Sidey making and restoring 
instruments on a small scale. Bedart 
also designs kit models which are 
marketed by the music publishers 
Heugel. It was through Heugel that 
Dowd met the man who turns out the 
Bedart kit parts ... a German named 
Reinhardt Von Nagel, who lives in 
Paris, has an American wife, and 
speaks English fluently. Dowd walked 
into Von Nagels shop, looked at his 
work, and convinced him to embark 
on the first European Dowd. 

I had heard vague rumors about 
this operation: it was the Renault of 
the harpsichord world, a gigantic plant 
with the latest machinery, turning out 
the finest instruments in mass produc- 
tion quantities. So it was with some 
trepidation that I approached one of 
the oldest quarters of Paris, in which 
exists one of the densest concentration 
of cabinet shops and furniture factories 
in Europe. 

The place turned out to be dif- 
ficult to find, and only the clue "F 75" 
let me into the third interior courtyard 
of what may have been an ancient 
residence or chapel. There I found a 
small, light workshop which give the 
impression of a conservatory, a glass 
house attached to the main building, 
containing a workbench, some hand 
tools neatly hung on the wall, and 
Paris Dowd No. 1, complete with a 
harpsichordist playing, Von Nagel 
listening, and Dowd himself at that 
very moment telephoning. 

A Renault plant it is not. But 
there was more to the operation than 
finishing shop in which I found my- 
self. There was Von Nagel's furniture 
workshop, one courtyard removed, 
with some respectable machinery and 
skilled and eager workmen. So eager 
indeed, that on that day, which was 
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some kind of bank holiday, two work- 
men came in and worked for nothing, 
just to finish the instrument! 

The instrument itself was done 
to a high standard; it was as good or 
better than any instrument I have 
seen. The action especially was superb. 
The keyboards were on light frames, 
and the upper keyboard slide in and 
out at just a light touch. The keys 
themselves were light and beautifully 
balanced; the registers were leather 
covered and noisless. The spacing was 
clean, neat, even, an aesthetic pleasure 
to look at because one knew at a 
glance that this thing was going to 
work and sound as well as a harpsi- 
chord can. 

I had harly expressed my admira- 
tion when it was time for lunch, and 
boss, secretary, workmen, harpsichor- 
dist, hanger-on, and myself repaired 
to a bistro where we wined and dined 
a small fortune away, enough I should 
have thought, to serve as a deposit on 
Dowd No. 2. 

I spent the afternoon talking to 
Von Nagel. He seemed pleasant, 
generous, with a good sense of humor. 
His workmen don't particularly enjoy 
working on the kit parts since they 
don't see the finished product. On the 
Dowds they are the creators, and they 
love it. There certainly won't be any 
problem selling these instruments in 
Europe, since no other instruments of 
that quality are made on the continent. 
But their quantities are likely to be 
small, since Dowd personally insists 
on working on them and doing the 
final voicing. After all, the shop is an 
excuse to spend some time in Paris 
so why not? Dowd hopes that his 
Pans shop, like his Boston one, will 
start a "school" here where it is badly 
needed. The interest is there and 
already young Frenchmen "hang 
around" the shop. This is by f ar the 
best way to spread good harpsichord 
making around the world, and now 

some of the other good makers should 
open b hes in Germany5 c 

South America, Scandinavia, and 
possibly even some of the eastern 
countries. 

Wallace Zuckermann 
Stafford Barton, England 




There have been many happy 
moments in my life since I became 
associated with "The Harpsichord", 
but one of the most memorable was 
discovering that Claude Jean Chiasson 
was still alive. 

This discovery will amuse those 
of you who have known Chiasson for 
years and are well aware that he en- 
joys surperb health, has a very full 
schedule building harpsichords, teach- 
ing, concertising and recording and 
has just reached the prime of his life- 
Mi y ignorance developed over a num- 
ber of years and was somewhat related 
to the high position this man holds, 
not only in my mind, but the minds 
of noted people I have interviewed. 
Harpsichord builder William Dowd 
mentioned to me that, years ago, the 
first harpsichord he heard in person, 
was played by Claude Jean Chiasson. 
I recall Frank Hubbard saying that 
the first contemporary instrument he 
ever examined was built by Claude 
Jean Chiasson. John Challis told me 
he knew Chiasson as both a per- 
forming artist and harpsichord builder 
back when John had his first shop in 
Ypsalanti, before he moved to Detroit 
and long before he moved to New 
York. All spoke well of him although 
only Challis indicated knowing him 
personally. It seemed to me that Claude 
Jean Chiasson was something of a 
legend. A man of his knowledge and 
influence who was one of the first 
harpsichord builders in 20th century 
America, must certainly have, by now, 
found that lost chord that Sullivan 
wrote about. 

Some time later, I was going 
through our membership files and 
came across the name C. J. Chiasson. 
"Could this be Claude Jean Chias- 
son?" I asked myself. Believeing that 
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itcouldnotbe.Iwentonwiththejob 
at hand. Months went by and the possi- 
bility that our C. J. Chiasson might 
actually be Claude Jean Chiasson kept 
popping up at odd moments of the 
day, or night, usually when I was en- 
volved in other duties remote from the 
Society office. 

Finally, during a visit with John 
Challis, I asked him about Chiasson 
and he assured me he was alive and 
well and working in New Jersey. He 
even gave me his address, 17 Holly- 
wood Avenue, Fairfield, N. J. I was 
delighted with the news and called 
Chiasson the next day. 

A strong and youthful voice an- 
swered my ring and when I asked for 
Mr. Chiasson I was surprised to learn 
I was talking with him. An appoint- 
ment was set up and a few days later 
I was on a bus to New Jersey. We 
passed through town after town sep- 
earated by beautiful green fields, cool 
forests and rock escarpments. These 
towns were joined by a winding road 
which I feel certain was placed there 
long before there were such things as 
electricity and automobiles. 

Since Chiasson lives outside of 
town, he had arranged to meet me at 
the bus stop. Since this was the end 
°f the line, only a few people were 
left on the bus when we pulled along- 
side the small one room station. As 
the other passengers were picked up 
°y Mends, a brilliant red foreign sports 
car screeched to a halt across the 
str eet and a tall, athletic man alighted 
and crossed over to where I was 
landing. With extended hand and a 
fy smile, he introduced himelf as 
Claude Jean Chiasson. 

Within minutes we were speeding 
along a winding country road, past 
f ar ms and well-tended fields toward 
h's home. I don't believe 1 ever told 
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him that at one time 1 thought he was 
dead. This very idea now seems so 
remote. Claude Jean Chiasson has so 
much vitality and enthusiasm and lives 
such an active life, it is difficult to 

keep up with him. 

His home is a beautifully designed 

structure with well-p or portioned lines 
set among large mature ™">™*£ 
tr actively arranged flower gardens. The 
back patio overlooks an endless ex- 



panse of yard and trees, all part of 
his property. Ceramic bird feeders 
hang from half a dozen trees and 
formal marble steps and sculpture 
compliment the informal woodland 
which surrounds the site. His workshop 
is located in a large basement which 
is equiped with an impressive array of 

tools and work area. 

After taking a tour of the grounds, 

and playing several of his instruments 
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(which I found to be of excellent 
quality, both as to construction and 
sound production) we sat down in his 
sunny livingroom and I started the in- 
terview with both a statement and a 
question. 

HANEY: Your name deserves, and 
will get, a permanent place in the 
history of the harpsichord revival be- 
cause you were very much a part of 
it. In fact, you were a very lonely part 
of it for a long time. How did it all 
start? 

CHIASSON: I knew you would ask 
that question so I have been marshal- 
ling those facts. I was brought up in 
Cambridge. I lived in Cambridge and 
went to Cambridge schools before 
going away to prep school. When I 
was about 12 years old I was taken 
to the fine arts museum and we hap- 
pened to hit the music instrument 
collection and saw their Kirckman 
harpsichord. I fell in love with the 
harpsichord then but didn't know it 
yet. 

At 18 I came home from prep 
school and was studying piano at the 
conservatory under Jesus Maria San- 
roma and there arrived from Paris a 
Mr. Putnam Aldrich, not yet doctor. 
Putnam Aldrich was a full-fledged, 
thoroughly trained pupil of Land- 
woska. He had studied with her in 
paris from 1929 through 1933 and 
brought with him his Pleyel harpsi- 
chord. He and Alfred Zighera founded 
the Boston Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments so he could be near Harvard 
and work on his doctorate. There was 
an article in the Boston paper which 
contained a photograph of the Pleyel 
so I had to get in touch with him. I 
was already a church organist at this 
time at Notre Dame in North Cam- 
bridge. Already I owned a few little 
10" 78 rpm recordings of Landowaka's 
first public work, the Harmonious 
Blacksmith, Wolsey's Wilde etc. That 
is a masterpiece. It still sends me. 

One thing led to another and I 
became Aldrich's pupil. He proceeded 
to give me the works! Everything he 
had received from Landowska. He 
had already an M.A. from Yale. I 
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studied every phase of music with him 
. . . harmony, counterpoint, figured 
bass, continuo playing at sight . . . 
the works! I was most fortunate. And 
most of it I didn't pay for. I took it 
out in tunings, cleaning the apartment 
and things of that nature. He had a 
little apartment in Boston which was 
also the rehearsal room for the Ancient 
Instrument Society. The Society was 
made up of gamba, viola d' amore and 
instruments of that nature. The play- 
ers were Boston Symphony people 
who owned ancient instruments. It 
was a nice little society. The flutest 
was the fabulous George Laurent who 
was Kussevitsky's first flutest. 

During the Harvard tercentenary 
they repaired the William Gray, Lon- 
don, cabinet organ made in 1805 or 
10. I gave three concerts on the 
instrument for the tercentenary. At 
one of the concerts a distinguished 
gentleman came to me after I had 
finished and said "I am William 
Lyman Johnson. I knew Dolmetsch 
and I have two Dolmetsch instruments 
at home. Are you interested in that 
sort of thing?" 

"Am I?" I replied with enthusi- 
asm. "By all means!" 

He smiled and said "I have a 
virginal and a small triangular spinet 
in my house. Would you like to come 
and see them? They need a lot of 
repair, can you do that sort of thing?" 

I told him that I could try. I 
went to his house and ended up re- 
pairing the Flemish type virginals, they 
had the seahorse patterned papers 
for decor, and the spinetto. I visited 
him many times and even borrowed 
the instruments and played in Cam- 
bridge on what, at that time, were 
considered "funny little instruments." 
This led to a new adventure for me 

I went to the Fine Arts Museum 
and told them I wanted to repair 
their Kirckman and put it into playing 
condition. Mr. Johnson stood up for 
me m relating my competence as a 
repair man who knew what he was 
doing. And it happened. 

The museum hired me as a regu- 
lar worker. I went in at 9 o'clock and 
checked out at 5 and I worked on 
that Kirckman until it was finished 




Constantly on the alert to improve his 
product, Chiasson checks over one of 
his drawings for an instrument now in 
the planning stages. 

HANEY : How long did it take you to 
restore the Kirckman? 

CHIASSON: Almost two seasons. It 
was ready to give a concert the follow- 
ing April. I started in September and 
the following April I gave a concert 
on it . . . mostly English music or 
music that might plausably have been 
known and played in London at the 
time the instrument was built. I played 
Hayden, Bach, Bull etc. Although 
Bull would have been completely out 
of fashion at the time. There would 
have been no Bull during late 
Kirckman. 

But getting back to the instru- 
ment, as I repaired and restored it, 
drawings were made of each piece, the 
bracing, etc., and those drawings were 
the basis on which I built my first 
instrument ... the large instrument 
which is sometimes referred to as 
"the monster". I added more space 
and another bridge, ala Pleyel, and 
designed a 1 6 foot choir. That became 
Chiasson Harpsichord No. 1. Com- 
plete with lute stop ala Kirkman and 
16 foot ala Pleyel with a hole in the 
8' bridge for the strings to go through. 
Fools rush in where angels very will 
might fear to tread ... and do fear 
to tread. In the meantime something 
else happened. 

The museum asked me to stay 
on and head the Sunday afternoon 
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recitals. Every other Sunday afternoon 
there was a concert in the tapestry 
room at the top of this magnificent 
staircase. Very much like the set-up 
at the Met except at the top of the 
staircase there was a huge and beauti- 
ful tapestry hall which was lovely for 
concerts. These concerts had a very 
strong emphasis on early music. We 
had many guest artists playing re- 
corder, virginal, gamba and things of 
that type. I was not only director of 
these concerts but I took over most 
of the keyboard work that might be 
envolved. 

HANEY: At what time did this all 
take place? 

CHIASSON: I think the monster was 
built in 1938. I played it in the 
museum a number of times and I 
believe it was around 1940 that I 
became concert director. I stayed there 
for two seasons and then went into 
the Air Force. 

HANEY : Tell me how you approached 
the physical problems of building such 
a large and complex instrument as your 
very first harpsichord. 
CHIASSON: Well Bessaraboff, who 
authored that beautiful book Ancient 
European Musical Instruments, was 



right over my head in the museum. 
He was fascinated by what I was 
doing. We tried all kinds of instru- 
ments and decided that some could be 
repaired and some could not. But 
during this we made drawings. Bes- 
saraboff was a magnificent draftsman. 
He was a trained architectural drafts- 
man and he made complete drawings 
of the Kirkman as I took it apart. 
These were then adopted, as I 
mentioned earlier, to produce my 
"monster". I was very fortunate in 
having two friends who knew a great 
deal more than I did about what was 
required to build such an instrument. 
One of these was Bessaraboff. He was 
a finished technician. 

HANEY: Did you build this in the 
museum, or did you have your own 
workshop at the time? 

CHIASSON: We started it in Mr. Bes- 
saraboff's house. He had a capacious 
house with a huge dining room which 
he didn't use. This became my work- 
shop for a time. Later, it went to the 
cellar of another house which also 
had a very large room. This was owned 
by a friend of mine who had some 
machinery and tools as well. It was 
finished there. 




Chias 
the 



wson plays one of his two-manual instruments located in his vjii^ ^ g j rtag8 
turned legs. This particular instrument includes 16 , » ami 



HANEY: This, then, was one of the 

first contemporary instruments to be 
built in the United States. Is this so? 

CHIASSON: Other than Challis. I 
did not know Challis at the time and 
had not even corresponded with him. 
I had never seen a Challis instrument. 
We did meet later on and I will tell 
you of that in a moment. 

Another occurance which influ- 
enced me very much was that I was 
introduced to Julius Wahl through a 
piano teacher friend in Boston. I went 
out to Welsley and met Mr. Wahl. 
There was a clavichord there which I 
greatly admired. And as it developed, 
Mr. Wahl and I became very good 
friends. A few years later, Wahl be- 
came the curator and caretaker of the 
Bell Skinner Collection, when it was 
the Bell Skinner Collection in Holyoke. 
Putnam Aldrich and I went out there 
several times. One of the stipulations 
in Bell Skinner's will was that these 
instruments must be playable at all 
times for anyone who was qualified to 
play them. Not that I was qualified 
with a capitol Q but I was interested 
and that is what she wanted those 
instruments left for . . . to help people 
precisely like me perhaps. We visited 
and stayed with the Wahls. We were 
very very impressed with the beautiful 
tone of the Ruckers double and I was 
very impressed with the Hass which 
had the 16 foot choir of strings. That 
was another very storng contributing 
factor in this whole picture. 

Just about at the time the 
"monster" was finished, playable and 
in my studio in Cambridge near 
Harvard Square, a young man came 
to me and introduced himself. He 
told me that he was at Phillips And- 
over Academy and owned a Neupcrt 
Clavichord which he became interested 
in after attending concerts by the 
Trapp Family Singers. He indicated 
that he would be at Harvard the 
following year and wanted to know 
if I took pupils. 

Wei, I did take pupils and later 
on in September, when he got squared 
away, he came back and said "I'm 
here! I want harpsichord lessons. 

The Harpsichord 
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That is how Daniel Pinkham became 
my pupil. 

In the course of time, he bought 
a small Challis harpsichord. Not only 
did he receive the instrument, but 
Challis came out with it to see that 
it was in good order and also to visit 
Melville Smith, an old friend of his 
who, in the meantime, had become 
director of the Longines School of 
Music. 

The name Melville Smith should 
mean a great deal to us all. He was 
very important in encouraging interest 
in Baroque music. He did much re- 
search and passed this on to all of us. 
He was an old and very dear friend of 
Challis'. John stayed with Melville 
during this trip. As a matter of in- 




Claude Jean Chiassons takes a moment 
from his busy schedule to enjoy his pet 
dog. This photo was taken in Chiasson's 
"back yard" which stretches into the 
background as far as the eye can see. 
Other pets include two cats (one of them, 
is three-legged and can be seen sitting 
on the rail fence) and a crow. 
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terest, the little harpsichord John was 
delivering was taken to Melville's house 
and we had a grand party that evening. 
The next day, John visited me 
and "the monster" and John and I 
became friends and have remained so 
over these many years. That was my 
first introduction both to Challis and 
a Challis instrument. 

HANEY: This meeting then was 
rather momentous since it was the 
first time America's only harpsichord 
builders met. When did this happen? 

CHIASSON: 1938. I first learned of 
Challis from the little lady who lived 
across the street from the Bell Skinner 
Collection. Her duty was to come and 
open the door for you when visiting 
the collection. She told me about 
Challis and suggested that I write to 
him if I was at all interested in harpsi- 
chords. But I never got around to 
contacting him until he came east. 

HANEY: How much time passed until 
you made your second harpsichord? 

CHIASSON: About a year. Then a 
year after that, I built my third instru- 
ment. Both had lute stops and 16 foot 
choirs but with slightly reduced scale. 
They were not "monsters". They were 
an attempt to make a more elegant 
instrument. One of them was built for 
Margaret Mason a counterpoint pro- 
fessor at the conservatory. She made 
her debut on the instrument by playing 
the Bach D Minor Concerto with the 
Conservatory Orchestra. The other was 
made for a professor of economics. I 
left for World War II shortly after that 
and never returned to Boston except 
to visit. I settled in New York when 
I got out of uniform. 

By that time Danny Pinkham had 
very nicely taken over the harpsichord 
playing business in Boston and I was 
very happy to leave Boston to him. 

HANEY: Did you have an opportunity 
to visa harpsichordists or harpsichord 
collections while y OU were in the 
service? 

CHIASSON: Not at all. With one 
wonderful exception. I had a 10-dav 
leave and was able to visit John 
Challis. I stayed with him and had a 




wonderful time. He was living k 
Ypsalenti at the time. He had this 
old place with a tremendous flight of 
stairs to the second floor. He was 
located over some stores which was 
the reason for the very high ceilings 
The steps were endless but he had the 
entire floor and it was beautifully 
finished ... a very nice place. 

The second time I visited him 
he had moved to Detroit and was in 
his first Detroit house. The last time 
I visited him in Detroit I was on 
concert tour and was carrying my 
harpsichord in a station wagon. He 
was living in his second Detroit house 
at this time which was the house the 
new highway went through. That's 
when he said the hell with Detroit I'm 
going to New York. And that's what 
he did. 

HANEY : What did you do when you 
left the service? 

CHIASSON: Well I was in the service 
for more than five years, and not as 
a musician. I didn't even tell them 
I knew anything about music, I didn't 
want to use my background in that 
way. I was in cryptography and had 
nightmares that I would never get out. 
But I finally did and moved to New 
York. I had many friends there and 
was offered a place to stay while I 
caught my breath. 

While I was catching my breath 
I was fortunate enough to meet a 
manager of one of the divisions of 
Columbia Inc., the community concert 
people and I signed up with them as 
a concert pianist. 

I stayed with them for four years 
and traveled all over the United States. 
I remember playing in Denver in that 
10,000 seat barn of yours which has 
a moveable divider back stage and 
another huge concert hall on the other 
side of that. I played there in Feb- 
ruary 1947 ... in a blizzard and a 
fantastic thing happened to me. 

I was staying in the magnificent 
Brown Palace Hotel, the one with the 
10 story lobby, and decided to go 
out for a short walk. I had my head 
lowered because of the storm and I 
bumped into another man who had his 
head lowered also. I said pardon me 
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and as I looked up, he looked up too, 
and it was Sanroma my music pro- 
fessor back at the conservatory! He 
was Playing in Denver at the same 
time either the night before or the 
night after my concert. Both of our 
names were on the same billboard 
and we walked to the hall together! 

HANEY: The life of a traveling pian- 
ist is a rather difficult one I should 
think. 

CHIASSON: Yes it is. One gets tired 
of it unless you are really top notch 
and the money makes it all worth 
while. So much of what you earn is 
spent while traveling. One can net 
more by staying home where expenses 
are not so high. I got tired of support- 
ing hotels and restaurants in all parts 
of the country. 

HANEY: While you were on the road 
did you have time to think about 
harpsichord building? 

CHIASSON: No. 

HANEY: Where was your "monster"? 

CHIASSON: It was in Melville Smith's 
house in Cambridge. After four years 
on the road, I returned to New York 
and shared a workshop with a friend 
who had a rather complete set of tools. 
There I made four instruments which 
were exactly alike. All of my re- 
cordings were made on these instru- 
ments. They were all adaptations of 
a Taskan instrument. The tail was 




A beautiful single-manual instrument 
gets a voice-test before leaving the shop. 
bu »ce Chiasson has been a performing 
concert artist for many years he is well 
a *are of the requirements of professional 
Musicians. 



actually from Hitchcock as well as 
some German instruments which have 
the rounded end. 

At this same time, I was con- 
certizing heavily in New York. I played 
in orchestras, gave solo concerts and 
had more than enough work. I was 
very busy as a player. 

HANEY: Was this the period that Bill 
Dowd met you? 

CHIASSON: No. We never met! He 
came to one of my concerts at the 
Boston Fine Arts Museum before the 
war and heard me there. I never played 
harpsichord in Boston after the war. 

HANEY: / assume this was the time 
you decided to start building harpsi- 
chords professionally. Since this was 
early in the harpsichord revival, did 
you have any nagging fears about your 
success at that time? 

CHIASSON: Yes indeed . . . constant 
fears. It's not something that is very 
comfortable to discuss. Please under- 
stand that I had no fear of the market. 
It was my own desire for quality which 
gave me pause. Of course I wanted to 
produce the finest instrument possible, 
and this concern is still with me today. 
The thing that has kept me going 
through the years is that hope that 
each new instrument will be better 
than the one just completed. And I 
constantly work toward that end. 

It may seem strange to you but 
although I have been building harpsi- 
chords in America longer than almost 
anyone else, I have never built as a 
builder. It has been primarily an avo- 
cation for me rather than a vocation. 
Even so, building has been an im- 
portant part of my life. A tragedy 
brought that graphically to my 

attention. 

The workshop I was using was 
in a building which caught fire and 
that lead to a discouraging penod for 
me n was a tremendous loss. At the 
time, there were three double manuals 
in the shop and one single manual 

lined up. All there were reduced to 
ashes. When so much work goes into 
ach instrument they almost become 
Lt of you. Well, we all must adjust 
to these things and I gathered every- 
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This beautiful collection of wood chis.ls 
is Indicative of the care Chiasson nsea in 
constructing his instruments. These tools, 
many of them rare collectors items, are 
in regular daily use. 

thing I could together and built two 
single manual double 8's. 

At this time, my concertizing was 
occupying less of my time. Perhaps 
because of more competition. There 
were more harpsichordists around at 
this time and we shared the market. 
Valenti was very active as was Fuller. 
Things weren't going that well as far 
as my concerts were concerned and I 
was offered a position of organist and 
choirmaster in New Jersey. I decided 
to take it and moved to New Jersey 
to be nearer my work. After two years 
my students were growing in numbers 
and in the amount of time they re- 
quired, so I resigned from the church 
and have devoted my full time to 
students from that time until today^ 
My main income is from teaching. I 
teach both piano and harpsichord, give 
concerts from time to time, and con- 
tinue to build harpsichords. Since I 
have this wonderful space in the 
country, I have my shop right here as 
part of my home. It is very difficult 
to have a shop in New York and live 
in New Jersey. A lot of time is wasted 
in comuting back and forth. 
HANEY: Where is your famous 
"monster" today? 
CHIASSON: I don't know. I r 
don't know. It fell into complete d» 
repair years ago and changed hands 

so often that I lost track o » . I 
suppose I could find it if I worked on 

it but I'm really not too interested. 
M V current instruments are far su- 
perior to that first effort. Even though 
I have always considered myself a 
performing musician who builds harp- 
sichords, rather than a builder »ho 
(Continued on page It) 
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T^HIS beautiful instrument has 
been carefully cared for since its 
construction in 1693. It's maker 
is unknown, but the fact that it is 
Italian is unmistakable. Most obvious 
feature is the long, slender design 
which is typically Italian. It is a 
double cased instrument and the harp- 
sichord can be removed from its dec- 
orative outer case. The trestle on which 
this instrument stands contains a shal- 
low drawer immediately below the 
cheek board which held a tuning 
wrench, extra strings, etc., but no 
tuning fork since this instrument was 
built nearly two decades before the 
tuning fork was invented. 

The painted case is beautifully 
designed and contains an imaginative 
selection of mythological figures and 
convoluted cartouches. The escutcheon 
in the center of the lid holds an Italian 
landscape complete with two water- 
falls, five ships, mountains, a castle 
and two observers looking out over 
a calm sea from a rocky shore. The 
nude dancer painted on the hinged 
section of the lid is typical of the 
period. The use of angels with trum- 
pets combined with beasts and flying 
monsters on the panel are especially 
interesting. 

The lock on the cheek board was 
obviously added a number of years 
after the harpsichord was built. It 
is a crude work and was installed with- 
out concern for the cartouches it 
destroyed. 

Many instruments of this type 
contained a stretcher rung between 
the front two legs of the stand. This 
did much for the stability of the 
trestle, but little for the comfort of 
the harpsichordist since it did not 
leave room for the artists feet and legs. 
This instrument was no exception, so 
sometime during its long life, someone 
simply sawed off the offending shin 
skinning stretcher, leaving an open 
front similar to contemporary harpsi- 
chords. The lid stick, and its unortho- 
dox position, is probably not original 
since instruments of this period were 
often designed to be opened fully with 
the lid resting against a wall. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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The clean beauty and simplicity 
of Italian design is apparent in this 
overhead view with the outer case 
removed. The long string lengths in 
the bass give a resonant sound yet the 
treble strings are short enough to 
maintain crispness. This instrument 
has two 8' choirs of strings with two 

ft ,k° PS - The S ' 0PS are P<™<ed 

nH K I '? P <n °' the front ° r «de) 
and behind the tuning pins. R api J 

register changes were no. needed or 

used. There was neither a buff s(0 p 

nor a lute stop. The pure beauty of 

an unrestricted 8' tone cou i d n J bc 

Zn h Up0n ' The rose - which b 
small and very complex, acts as a 

?orm'T, r H kt0emphaSiZethe P ris «» 
form of the instrument which sur- 

u„ds,.we arepr0udtnatthisw - 
01 art is being preserved for future 
8enerat,0nsb y Smithsonian Institution 

H.L.H. 
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(Continued from page 9) 
P la ys, I have finished 32 C1W 
~ents to date. Two ft 

nu m bers31and32arereadyfor5 
voicing and number 33 is now u X 
cons tructlo , ^t one time I used 
make my own jacks of pearwood with 
holly tongues. I got the tongues and 
adjustment screws from Challis. How- 
ever, now, I use jacks built by Eric 
Herz of Cambridge. It is a well- 
designed jack which is also used by 
Goble of Oxford. My instruments are 
very "alive" and are excellent for 
concert work. Just a few weeks ago 
I gave a recital in a school which had 
a lot of polished wood, tile and that 
sort of thing and the result was almost 
frightening it was so powerful. 
HANEY: / notice that your program 
notes mention that you studied with 
Landawska. How did this come about? 

CHIASSON: When Landowska arrived 
in this country as a refugee, with a 
harpsichord and a secretary, she ar- 
rived on Pearl Harbor Day, 1941. I 
had my Christmas programs at church 
at Cambridge and couldn't get away 
until after the programs were out of 
the way. I took the first train I could, 
on a Sunday I believe, after my 
services and went to New York to meet 
Landawska. She was in a little run- 
down New York hotel, the Hotel 
Langwell which was right off Times 
Square. It was a dismal building with 
holes in the carpet. We had a long 
talk about many things. We shared the 
same friends and loved the same com- 
posers. During the course of conversa- 
tion I asked her if she needed any 
money. At this her eyes filled with 
tears and she lowered her head and 
said "if you only knew the people I 
considered friends who have not 
thought to ask that question. No thank 
you, I do not need money. Victor has 
taken care of me. Royalties from the 
recordings." 

^ nis wa s right after Christmas 

th , 7t fol,owin S February she did 
V . fabul ous Town Hall Goldberg 
vananons. I had ^^ tQ ^ con . 

" but fve them to Daniel Pinkham 
(Continued on page 20) 
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This rose, greatly enlarged to show detail, ^ ^^TS* a ledudng pan- 
century virginal. You may copy this des.gn for vouro ^^ ^ b , ack arcas wlth 

tograph to trace the design onto a piece ot tine w 
a drill, fine file and sharp knife. 
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by ALDEI GREGOIRE 



Mr. Stephen Keene, Maker of Harp- 
lycoru and Virginals, dicelleth now 
in Threadneedle Street at the sign 
of the Virginal, tvho maketh them 
exactly good, both fur sound and 
substance. 




Till', above advertisement ap- 
peared in the sixth edition of 
John Playford's popular Introduc- 
tion to the Skill of Music, published 
in 1072. At some time between that 
date and 1685, Londoner Stephen 
Keene, possibly with the help of his 
•Mm, built a particularly beautiful 
spinet of French walnut, trimmed 
with holly and cypress, which some- 
how found its way to the American 
Colonics. It might be very romantic 
i'. know something of its early his- 
tory, bin we know only that it came 
to the Willard Manse in Deerficld, 
Massachusetts, was used and pre- 
sumably enjoyed there for an inde- 
terminate period of time, was even- 
tually replaced by a newfangled 
( lum mi square piano and exiled to 
'Hi'" die attic or the barn. There it 
was the prey of destructive mice and 
even more destructive children. 
When it was finally given to the lo- 
- 11 museum in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century it dejectedly set- 
tled itself in a dark corner hoping, 
I'm sure, to escape detection. Its top 
was missing, its keyboard was lost 
except for two naturals and one 
sharp, all of its jacks had long since 
been scattered, its strings were com- 
pletely gone, its case was open at all 
glued seams, its solid brass hard- 
ware had been consigned to other 
duties, and what little was left of its 
soundboard was hopelessly eroded 
by weather to half of its original 
thickness. 
In the spring of 1950 I was intro- 
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duced to the Keene spinet, and it 
was decided that I should try to re- 
store it. A search for missing parts, 
even one missing part which might 
give me a clue about materials or 
design, proved fruitless, so the spinet 
sat patiently in my shop while I 
chewed by fingernails and wondered 
about my sanity. This was no Bab- 
cock piano or even a Zumpe and 
Buntebart Hammerklavier; this was 
an instrument built before Bach was 
born, and for the first time in my 
life I felt afraid to begin a restora- 
tion. So I took off for New York as 
I usually do when I have a problem. 
There seems to be very little bio- 
graphical material on Mr. Stephen 
Keene. I certainly remembered noth- 
ing about him from anything I'd 
read, because, I suppose, Ruckers, 
Haward, Hitchcock, and a few 
others may be considered far more 
important builders, but I discovered 
during my first day at the 42nd 
Street Library that Keene was thor- 
oughly respected by his contempo- 
raries. I learned that his craftsman- 
ship was excellent and that his sense 
of design was far better than either 
Hitchcock's or Haward's. The reason 
he is not so well known today could 
be that he wasn't so prolific as other 
builders or that fewer examples of 
his labor remain in existence. 

Research 

Half of each day of my week in 
New York was spent in the library. 
The result was a notebook crammed 
wtth material, some very interesting 
but entirely irrelevant, some abso- 
lutely worthless, a fair dribble of in- 
formation which made it possible 
for me to plan a modus operandi 
and to know what materials I 



needed to procure, and five pages of 
lovely doodles. 

My afternoons were mostly spent 
at the Metropolitan Museum, where 
I was reprimanded one day by the 
guard on duty in the Morgan Room 
for lightly plucking the string of the 
nun's fiddle. The string was easily 
half an inch in diameter and could 
have held up a locomotive. He was 
frightfully put out by my lack of re- 
spect and informed me that all the 
instruments there were very old and 
that I'd have to leave if I touched 
anything else. I assured him I'd co- 
operate, but he stayed within ten 
feet of me through my entire stay. 
The next day I was in the sanctum 
sanctorum where Mr. Moffitt, the re- 
markable expert in charge of mu- 
sical instrument restorations, pre- 
sides. There, surrounded by literally 
hundreds of priceless treasures dat- 
ing back to the fourteenth century, 
I was allowed to browse practically 
at will. I did hesitate, however, 
whenever Mr. Moffitt handed over 
something for me to examine, be- 
cause I imagined I could still feel 
that guard's hot breath on the back 
of my neck. 

Perhaps the most stimulating fact 
I learned during this period of re- 
search was that there are apparent- 
ly no other Stephen Keene spinets in 
America. None of the experts I spoke 
to knew of any, but it is of course 
conceivable that there may be some 
others reposing in attics or barns as 
was this Deerfield example. The im- 
pression I got from articles and 
papers that I read was, moreover, 
that there are apparently but very 
few left in England. Grove's Die- 
tionaiy mentions three, two of about 
the same period and one of a later 
(Continued on page 16) 
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(Continued from page lfy) 
date. 

(Editors Note: Since this article was 
written, evidence has been uncovered 
which indicates that Stephen Keene 
spinets are not as rare as originally be- 
lieved. Boalch has located 16 spinets 
by Keene and one is currently for sale 
by Musica Antica in Chicago.) 

Such a discovery made me all 
the more determined to use nothing 
but authentic materials, but in this 
day of plastic and other synthetic 
materials a determination such as this 
one can really get you into deep water. 
The first three wood suppliers I ap- 
proached laughed at me when I asked 
for French walnut. Someone even said 
there was an embargo on the stuff. 
It was only after consulting with Mr. 
Moffitt of the Metropolitan Museum 
that I found my source of supply, at 
A. L. Wild's obscure but well-stocked 
shop on the lower East Side. 

I understand the Bowery is now 
the center of the world's diamond in- 
dustry. With the possible exception of 
Ivoryton, Connecticut, it's also per- 
haps the only American source of raw 
ivory. One afternoon I explored almost 
the entire Bowery before I found what 
I was looking for — a billiard ball 
manufacturer. He had just that week 
received a new shipment of ivory, and 
although I had worked with ivory for 
years I was fascinated by its appear- 
ance in the raw state. There were 
hundreds of tusks, all different in size, 
shape, and color, strewn about the 
floor of the shop. There was bull ivory 
and cow ivory, fine-grained and 
course-grained; some tusks were flaw- 
lessly symmetrical while others were 
scarred and even broken. After a half 
hour of standing about and letting my 
imagination run rampant through 
scenes of Kipling, I reluctantly left 
with with my ten-pound package of 
ivory "points" wrapped in several lay- 
ers of newsprint to insulate them 
against quick changes in temperature. 
The actual restoration of the 
Keene spinet, once the necessary ma- 
terials were assembled, was pretty 
much routine. Fortunately, I had 
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some hundred-year-old spruce which I 
uncached for the soundboard and 
ribs. Crow-quill for the plectra which 
pluck the strings is never much of a 
problem if you're surrounded by New 
England cornfields, and by farmers 
who simply throw away hog bristle 
at slaughtering time, (and buy paint 
brushes made of bristle that Chinese 
farmers didn't throw away). By way 
of explanation, the hog bristle acts 
as a sensitive spring which maintains 
the tongue, in which the crow-quill 
is inserted, in the necessary position 
for the quill to attack the string. Good 
crow-quill, properly seasoned in olive 
oil, has surprisingly longevity, but per- 
formers on the spinet should be able 
to replace and adust their quills when- 
ever the rather frequent breakdowns 
from broken quills occur. 

One of the first and most import- 
ant discoveries I made when I began 
to lay out the keyboard was that 
Keene had used a short-octave ar- 
rangement by cutting the lowest two 
sharps. This was apparent only from 
the arrangement of the balance pins, 
since all the keys were lost except 
three in the middle of the keyboard. 
One day, quite a long time after I 
had built the keyboard, when thumb- 
ing through my Groves I came un- 
expectedly upon a tuning scheme for 
this very cut-sharp device. In addi- 
tion to the important revelation of 
exactly what values these cut-sharps 
must have, it also corroborated that 
the spinet was built before 1685, be- 
cause Keene is said to have discarded 
cut-sharps in that year. For the bene- 
fit of those who do not know, a cut- 
sharp is ostensibly one key with a 
lateral cut through its middle; that is, 
in a line parallel to the front of the 
keyboard. Actually, however, there are 
two separate and independent keys 
which increase the range of the instru- 
ment without increasing the length of 
its keyboard. This always involves only 
the lowest end of the keyboard. By 

this method we get a range down to G 
rather than B and end up with a key- 
board of the same size. 

Beyond Description 

A description of the Keene Spinet 



could never do it justice. One must 
see its lines and the patina of the 
wood to appreciate its beauty. The 
five-cornered case is French walnut 
with the exception of the back panel 
and bottom, which are oak and pi ne 
respectively. Cypress, inlaid with hol- 
ly, comprises the inner surface trim, 
thump board, and inner case in the 
most discreet of simple designs. The 
cedar keys are overlaid with ebony for 
the naturals, and the sharps are solid 
ivory blocks. The key-fronts are tooled 
sheepskin painted black. The sound- 
board, as I have already said, is spruce, 
the mortise board is end-grained cy- 
press, and the wrest-plank is beech. 
The jacks are pearwood, weighted 
with lead, and have holly tongues, 
crow-quill plectra, hog-bristle springs 
and felt dampers. The strings are all 
steel. Keene may have used half brass 
and half steel, but I found only vestiges 
of steel wire. The tone from these is 
beautifully lyrcial and full. The ampli- 
tude of the instrument is remarkably 
large, but it would be much larger had 
Keene utilized a rose (decorative, per- 
forated hole) in the soundboard or a 
soundway somewhere in the bottom. 
This is the only factor of design on 
which I disagree with Mr. Keene. I 
have decided to make reproductions of 
this instrument, and the only differ- 
ence between them and the original 
will be the addition of the rose. 

The case, which, incidentally, is 
5 feet long, 2 feet through its great- 
est width, and 8 inches thick, weights 
about 75 pounds and rests on a beech- 
wood trestle of simple design. The legs 
of this trestle are Jacobean, I think. 
The handsome hardware, most of 
which had to be replaced, is brass. 

Working on this spinet has been 
one of the greatest pleasures I have 
ever experienced. I feel inspired to 
perpetuate Stephen Keene's design by 
making replicas which will live in the 
homes of friends and give them plea- 
sure. I can never adequately express 
my gratitude to Mr. Henry Flynt for 
making the restoration possible and to 
Mr. Paul Hawks, who felt for years 
that something should be done to make 
this beautiful instrument speak again. 
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1. The'Keene spinet before restoration was begun. 

2. Detail of keys and lock. 

3. Mr. Gregoire doing a job of tuning. 

4. The completed restoration — again a thing of beauty. 
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CHAISSON (Cont from page W 
since my father had just passed away. 
That concert made history. 

I went into the service shortly 
after that and, while in uniform, each 
time I was in New York I would go 
to Landawska and have a lesson. I 
ended up visiting her in her country 
house in Lakeville Connecticut, which 
is where she died. 

HANEY: What are your impressions 
of Landowska? 

CHIASSON: She was incredible. She 
was always, absolute kindness. She 
was always so eager to find the little 
things that were good and praise it, 
and make it grow. Never mind the 
rest. We all make mistakes. That third 
note was good, never mind the rotten 
one just after it. She was very, very 
kind. I look back on the relationship 
with great fondness. I adored her. I 
haven't buried her yet. 

There are people who criticize 
Landowska for sounding Polish and 
pianistic. A Pole should play Bach like 
a German? I've heard German's play 
Bach ... no thank you! 
HANEY: Do you lean towards French 
composers? I notice that many of your 
programs are all French. 
CHIASSON: I have been somewhat 
trapped into it, in a way. I'm very 
fond of any note of harpsichord music 
which is French to begin with because 
I am French. I was brought up very 
much in a French culture. I've done 
a great deal of Bach, Hayden, Mozart. 
As a pianist, I am very much of a 
Chopin and Debusse fan. I've worked 
on about 200 of the Scarlatti Sonatas. 
Most of my recordings have been 
of French music. My recordings 
"French Masters of the Harpsichord" 
and my Couperin record have just 
been re-issued recently. 
HANEY : What do you foresee for the 
future, particularly your future? 
CHIASSON: Of course, no one knows, 
but I plan to continue building instru- 
ments as I have been doing for these 
many years. Each one hopefully better 
than the last. My students give me 
great joy and I will continue concer- 
ning when time permits. My life here 
in the country is a happy one and 1 
look forward to it continuing that way. 
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ARGQUE 

Rates: 25c per word. 10 word minimum. 
Payment must accompany order. Box 
Jf323, Denver, Colorado 8020 It. 




BOOKS AND MUSIC: 



BOOKS AND MUSIC FOR HARPSICHORDS: New, 
revised catalog. Standard and contemporary 
works. Catalog $1.00. Clavis Imports, P. O. 
Box 593, Bellaire, Texas 77401. 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES: 

SERIOUS PERSONS INTERESTED in financing 
and/ or operating a harpsichord kit business 
contact Box 4323-A, Denver, Colorado 80204. 



EDUCATION: 



THE NEW WORLD SCHOOL: An American Mon- 
tessori Society Affiliate, pre-school kindergarten 
— 471 Summit Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 07601. 



INSTRUMENTS: FOR SALE 

HAAS CLAVICHORDS, double strung, 61 note 
FF to f 3 range, North German 18th Century Re- 
production. $725-$800. 6797 Soquel Drive, Aptos, 
California 95003. 

HARPSICHORDS. Fine, hand-crafted instruments 
with clear, energetic tone from $650. Newman 
Harpsichords, 17053 — 4th N.E. Seattle, Wash- 
ington 98155. 

HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS - Excellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beau- 
tiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Tay- 
lor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 
20034. 

HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS, MOZART PI- 
ANOS, by Neuperf new and used late-model 
instruments — rental. Write or call Wally Pollee, 
1955 West John Beers Road, Stevensville, Michi- 
gan 49127. 

HARPSICHORD, EARLY PIANOFORTE Restoration, 
repairs. Agent for various new, used, Harpsi- 
chords. Bjarne B. Dahl, 1095 Valley Forge Dr., 

Sunnyvale, California 94087. 

JOHN MORLEY English Classical Harpsichords. 
Clavichords. Quick delivery. Safe shipment. 
Free catalogue. Write 4 Belmont Hill, London, 
S.E. 13, England. 

LATE 18th AND EARLY 19th CENTURY square 

pianos (restored or unrestored) are occasionally 
available. Write, Miller, 36 St. Paul's Road, West. 
Dorking, Surrey, England. 

NEUPERT HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS. Old- 
est, finest. Free catalogue. MAGNAMUSIC, Shar- 
on, Connecticut 06069. 



SASSMAN HARPSICHORDS. Traditional Kasten- 
bau Construction. Eighteen Models. Brochures, 
Dealerships. Gregoire Harpsichord Shop, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 



ZUCKERMANN HARPSICHORD. Single m , 
2 x 8', 1 x 4'. Walnut case, stand. D. N i? Tt 
4, River Falls, Wisconsin 54022. 

INSTRUMENTS FOR SAL E: "kIt? 

BURTON HARPSICHORDS, professional ir 
ments in kit form. $195-$650. Burton Jacks feat' 
ented). Write Herbert Burton, 917 "O" Str i 
P. O. Box 80222 (H), Lincoln, Nebraska 68501 

CLAVICHORD KIT, caseless desigTfoTe^sT^". 
struction, 4 - 7/8 octaves. Ace Audio Co., 8 
Garden Street, Great Neck, N. Y. 11021. 



HARPSICHORD KITS. Build full size replica of 
French 18th century harpsichord, 2 x 8', 1 x 4' 
FF-g"'. Designed and made by Frank Hubbard 
Single-manual $600, double manual $860. For 
brochure write Frank Hubbard, 185A Lyman St 
Waltham, Mass. 02154. 



HARPSICHORD AND VIRGINAL KITS patterned 
after 17th Century instruments. From $345. 
William Post Ross, Harpsichord Maker. 791 
Tremont Street. Room 515-H, Boston, Mass 
02118. 



INSTRUMENTS: WANTED 



TRAVELING CLAVICHORD WANTED. Must have 
case with handle and occupy minimum amount 
of space. Prefer Challis, but will consider any- 
thing. Serious student wants to continue studies 
while on the road. P. O. Box 4323-TC, Denver, 
Colorado 80204. 



PARTS, SUPPLIES, SERVICES 

BOXWOOD KEY COVERINGS. Write for de 
scriptive list of rare wood coverings, solid wood 
sharps, keyboards and supplies. Sample Box- 
wood covering $1.00. Mark Kramer, 219-A Rye 
Colony, Rye, New York, 10580. 



EVERYTHING NEEDED TO MAKE HARPSI- 
CHORDS: jacks, slides, production and custom 
keyboards, soundboards, hardware, plans, semi- 
kits. Catalogue 35c. New: authentic French 
molding, 25c for sample. B,G, & W Instrument 
Workshop, 318 N. 36th, Seattle, Washington, 
98103. 

ROSES: Exotic South American and African hard- 
woods — pierced and inlaid with metals. Shedua, 
Padouk, Louro Prefo, $30.00; Brazilian Rosewood, 
Teak, $40.00; Ebony $50.00. Custom prices on 
request, specify wood and diameter: Jerry Prager, 
261 1 Woodstock Road, Los Angeles, 90046. 



PUBLICATIONS 

THE PIANO TECHNICIANS JOURNAL - The only 
publication written especially for piano tech- 
nicians and the allied trades. Full of pertinent 
technical and economic information. Ten issues 
per year. U.S. and Canada — 1 year $15; 
years $25; single copy $1.50. Foreign — 1 vea | 
$18; 2 years $30; single copy $1.75. The Journal 
of the Piano Technicians Guild, Inc., P. O. Box 
1813, Seattle, Washington 98111. 



PROTECT PAST ISSUES of "The Harpsichord. 
Custom binder titled in gold. Holds all issues ot 
Volumes I, II, III. Includes comprehensive Read- 
ers Guide Index with more than 400 entries 
$6 post paid. I.H.S. P. O. Box 4323, Denver, 
Colorado 80204. 
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